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Record Attendance Expected at 
Tenth Anniversary Convention 


ELEGATES to the Tenth Anni- 
versary Convention of the 

Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, which will be held at Col- 
umbia University on March 8, 9 and 
10, may register at the door of 
McMillin Theatre before the open- 
Thursday, 


Basing pre- 


ing meeting begins on 
March 8, at 1:30 P. M. 
dictions on advance registrations more 
than fifteen hundred school editors, 
staff members and faculty advisers 
from all parts of the East are expected 


to attend. 


The prospects of hearing the best 
speakers ever assembled to address a 
Convention of the C. S. P. A. have at- 
tracted delegates in large numbers. 
The registration fee, which h:s been 
reduced from $3.50 to $3.00 is an 


added incentive. 


A new feature will be the Conven- 
tion Luncheon at the Hotel Commo- 
dore on Saturday, March 10. There 
has never been an attempt to have any 
addresses at past luncheons because of 
the Varsity Show which immediately 
followed. However, since the Var- 
sity Show has been eliminated, the 


Director of the C. S. P. A. is pre- 


senting an outstanding array of na- 


tionally known speakers. 


Wiley To Open Meeting 


The meeting will be opened by 
Wiley, Manager of 
The New York Times, who delivered 
the opening address at the first Con- 
vention in 1925. Other principal 
events will be the luncheon for fac- 
ulty advisers, to be held Friday noon 
in John Jay Hall; a dinner for schools 
of education delegates at the Hotel 


Louis Business 


Montclair; general meetings at Mc- 
Millin Theatre; sectional meetings on 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


Chairman of Committee on Standards 
and Judging of C. S. P. A. 


the Columbia University 


round table discussions led by student 


Campus; 


editors; sectional meetings for ele- 


mentary, junior high and normal 
schools; newspaper and magazine clin- 
ics, and the luncheon, which will close 


the Convention. 


The evenings will be free in order 
that the delegates may see some of the 
high spots of New York, such as thea- 
sightseeing 


tres, operas, concerts, 


THE COVER 


A view of the interior of the lobby 
of John Jay Hall, where the exhibit 


of various publications will be held. 


a 


tours, etc. The Columbia University 
Theatre Bureau has offered reduced 
rates to delegates for the theatres. 
This information may be obtained at 
the C. S. P. A. office, 406 John Jay 
Hall, Columbia New 
York, N. Y. 


University, 


All of the speakers will be an- 
nounced on the program, which will 
not be issued until the Convention 
begins. The following are a few of 
the outstanding leaders in fields of 
writing and journalism who will ad- 
dress the meeting. As “The Review” 
went to press on February 15, it is 
impossible to publish the complete list. 


Principal Speakers Listed 
Principal speakers are: Louis Wiley, 
Business Manager of The New York 
Times; William E. Haskell, Assistant 
to the President of The New York 
Herald Tribune; Carl W. Ackerman, 


Dean of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism; Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor of the Maga- 
zine Section of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Smith Reavis, Foreign 
News Editor of The Associated Press; 
Professor Mabel Robinson of Colum- 
bia University; Associate Dean 
Nicholas McD. McKnight of Colum- 
bia College; Howard Blakeslee, Science 
Editor of The Associated Press; John 
Stempel, Copy Editor of The New 
York Sun; Mrs. Irita Van Doran, Edi- 
tor of the Book Section of The New 
York Herald Tribune; John Backus 
of The American Type Founders Cor- 
poration, and Wilson Hicks, Execu- 
tive Editor of The Associated Press 


Feature Service. 





The High School 
Magazines Go ‘Arty’ 


HE past few years, besides being 

conspicuous in a number of oth- 

er ways, will go down in history 
as a period during which high school 
literary magazines sprouted profession- 
al mustaches. A decade ago they used 
to be simple things with ruddy com- 
plexions, printed on heavily s:zed pa- 
per, with photographs for illustrations, 
comic strips about school life, a table 
of contents framed in flowers, a hand- 
ful of poems separated by a conven- 
tionalized tulip, a run of adolescent 
suffering, some story about sabbath 
candles, an adventure with a gunman 
and some more poetry about stars, 
autumn leaves, bitter sweets and peo- 
ple stumbling over fate. Nothing 
pretentious, to be sure, just the nor- 
mal birth pains of young people wres- 
tling with their souls and having a 
good time throwing the results to- 
gether in a readable form. These mag- 
azines were the work of students. 
They faithfully reflected the literary 
and artistic aspirations of young ed- 
itors who prided themselves on their 
ability to be different and to appre- 
ciate Jurgen. A good omen of per- 
haps better things to come. 

The faculty advisers cooperated on 
the punctuation, the simple layout, 
the proper placing of the convention- 
alized tulip, the business arrangements 
and the dozen other tasks that are in- 
separable from any publication no 
matter how small in circulation. But 
now all this pastoral simplicity has 
gone. 

High school magazines have be- 
come as pretentious as illustrated bro- 
advertising a Mediterranean 
cruise. They have metamorphosed 
into elaborate nests of art and expres- 
sion and can be truthfully said to be 
in format and execution no longer 
the work of students. The faculty 
advisers regard them now as personal 
tours de force to bring attention to 
their school, their department, them- 
selves regardless of the impressive ta- 
ble of student editors and business su- 
pervisors. Art taboos photographs, 
smooth sized paper, comic strips, plain 


chures 


typography and permits only obfus- 
cated linoleum and woodcuts, deckled 
edge watermarked paper, fancy fonts 
ot type and all the paraphernalia of 
high school da-daism to send artistic 
shivers down the backs of students 
who have been conditioned to admire 
the eccentric and the impress.onistic 
at the expense of the equaliy ridicu- 
lous cracker box and strawberry 
crate which we were made to draw 
a decade ago. 

The literary contents remain the 
same, the same poems on Day and 
Night, Dew and Stars, but, inste.d 
of a mere tulip, we get a full page 
woodcut of a cracked sky raining 
stars with a curtain of inky black- 
ness surrounding it. The poem is 
inconspicuous, but the art—the art 
hits you in the eye. 


The competition among arty school 


magazines has become so severe that, 


according to hearsay, much of the 
art stuff is suspected of being the 
work of teachers with the students 
scratching in the masses and signing 
No longer are the mag- 
them- 


their names. 
azines considered an end in 
selves, it would seem, but rather rep- 
resent high advertising to 


show off the school to the authorities. 


pressure 


The latter, being busy men and some- 
times illiterate, it would appear best 
to concentrate on the art and let the 
subject matter take care of itself. 
Enter the boiling pot of “imagina- 
tive” illustrations, heavily outlined 
pages, monstrous page numbers and 
ridiculously Mere 
cover with a clear-cut line drawing 
The more hel- 


exotic folders. 
are almost unknown. 
ter-skelter the color splotches on the 
cover, the greater the “beauty”. It 
would only be natural to expect from 
youthful minds, forthright 
ideas instead of bizarre color schemes 


simple 


and fourth dimensional piffle. Instead, 
the tendency is to taint adolescent 
charms more and more with the pre- 
tenses of Vanity Fair sophistication. 
Clean architectural drawing with a 
semblance to anatomy is the rare ex- 


ception today. Sloppy impressionism 


By JuLIAN ARONSON 
(The writer is a teacher of history 
in one of the city high schools and 
writes as a mere spectator interested 
in the quality of school periodicals.) 


covers all the deficiencies and turns 
oddity to art. 

To go a step further, the limited 
edition element has also made its ap- 
pearance recently. The student no 
longer buys a mere magazine, instead 
he reads on the inside cover that the 
copy which he just bought is No. 675 
of a limited edition of 2000 copies! 
In one school the back cover went 
so far as telling the reader that he was 
holding a So and So publication lest 
he confuse it with a Such and Such. 
Who 


will call a halt to this bombast of 


Cheap apeing of the highbrow. 


bad taste and questionable integrity? 
Students might try asking back for 
their magazine. 


High School Staff 
Gains Wrong Idea 
Of Copy Desk 


HE following article was pub- 
lished in “Newsdom”, a nation- 
ally known newspaper trade 
journal. 

A high school class in journalism, 
Visiting a newspaper office, heard the 
routine of the city room explained, 
and reported in the school newspaper 


as follows, says a bulletin of the 


ASNE: 

“The copy desk is semi-circular, 
with one man in the middle and a lot 
The man 
in the ‘slot’ hands a story to the first 


of others around the edge. 


man on the edge, who reads it for 
possible errors and passes it on to the 
next man, who reads it to catch any- 
thing the first one missed. By the 
time it reaches the last man, the story 
is perfect and ready to be set up in 
type.” 


Each semester the “Daily Chroni- 
cle” of Spokane, Wash., invites staft 
members of the junior and_ senior 
high school newspapers to publish a 
school edition of that newspaper. The 
latest edition was put out on Janu- 
ary 18. 





How We Enliven 
Our Sports Pages 


NE of the problems facing the 
sport writers of high school 
publications is that of enliven- 
ing their page. The best way to do 
this, believe, is to use features, cuts, 


cartoons, and columns. 


The Hutchinson High School Buzz 


of Hutchinson, Kansas, published 
every week, is a four page, five col- 


umn paper with the entire fourth 


page used for sports. Because of this 


fact we, as well as other staffs, have 
had space enough to use some of these 
ideas on our page. Many other high 
schools do the s2me. 

In three issues this fall we used a 
continued feature to introduce the 
High 


week we ran 


members of the Hutchinson 


football squad; each 
four or five names of boys, giving 
their nicknames, weights, heights, po- 
sition, and some statement about their 
gridiron work. 

Although the high school had a 
school publication several years be- 
fore 1910 a new building brought the 
name, Hutchinson High School Buzz, 
and a permanency of interest and cir- 
culation to the school paper, which 
has continued and grown ever since 
that time. On this page we are show- 
ing how we worked out a feature 
from some material taken from the 
first edition of the 1910 Buzz. 

Nearly all sport pages carry a 
sport comment column; ours is called 
“Sportin’ Around.” 
contain short paragraphs on_ high 
lights of games, personal things about 
players, and comments on other teams. 


These columns 


Many times some very interesting by- 
play and “wise-cracking” are carried 
on among high schools through these 
columns. Last year our sport writ- 
ers took great pleasure through their 
column in quibbling with other 
schools over little points of interest in 
the Arkansas Valley League of which 
we are a member. 

Some other columns are ‘Trojan 
Topics”, Topeka High School World; 
“Random Shots at the Net”, The 
Northerner, printed at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; “Puns and Snarls”, Poncan 


of Ponca City, Oklahoma; 
Barks” from the Peidmont 
lander of Peidmont, California. 

Although the head coaches are al- 
ways well 


“Sport 
High- 


known, the assistant 
coaches, trainers, and student man- 
agers offer very good material for in- 
Publishing 


From 


teresting feature stories. 
all league teams is a good idea. 
the “Panagraph,” Wyndotte High 
School, a good feature is written 
about the history of the All-American 
team. 

The Red and Black edited at Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, carried an article 
during football season with cuts of 
the players and 16 good reasons why 
the school should win. 

Cuts make the page look more at- 
tractive if they aren’t too expensive. 
Linoleum blocks can be constructed 
quite inexpensively. These are good 
substitutes for cuts. 

In the Peidmont Highlander a grid- 
iron was sketched on which the plays 
of the entire game were shown by 
means of a football traveling over 
diagonal lines. 

The enlivening of the sport page 
by features and other devices is an 
interesting study and has many pos- 
sibilities yet to be developed; however 
we hope that our suggestions will 
help you in your problems and stimu- 
late further creative work on your 
sport pages. 


Gerald “Rubber” Banz; height, five 
feet, six inches; weight, 130 pounds; 
position, right guard. Banz is the 


smallest man on the team but he 
makes up for his size in his grit and 
fight in the game. 


The Salt Hawks scored their first 
victory of the season in a tilt with 


By Kerr BuiInN, Hartan Martin, 
and Bop McNaGHTEN 
The sport writers of the 
Hutchinson High School Buzz,” 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Sterling High School. Although the 
game was not official, Coach Cairn’s 
men showed themselves far superior to 
the Sterling Coach Cairn’s 
men pushed over some two touch- 
downs. 


crew. 


Joe McCandless, smashing fullback, 
has been advanced to superintendent 
of the Los Angeles airport. 

Charles Carey, whose punting often 
put the Hutchinson team out of the 
danger zone is now vice-president of 
the Carey industries. 

Hiram Patten, who was the run- 
ning mate of McCandless, is now liv- 
ing on his farm south of this city. 

Victor Baer has taken up music and 
when last heard from he was in Italy. 

Glen Rishel, who played left end, is 
now employed by the Morton Salt 
company. 

John Hettinger is now in an officers 
training camp of the United States 
army. 


$PORTIN’ 


This week the sports writers are 
following up the players of the 1910 
team, in their various careers. The 
team was under the able direction of 
Coach Yoeman, who is now in the 
general offices of the Soda Ash com- 
pany, New York City. 

One of the most interesting games, 
which was played by the Hutchinson 
eleven, was the victory won from the 
business college by a score of 6-2. The 
more experienced Kingman gridsters 
nosed out a 10-3 victory of the 
Hutchinson team, but the St. John 
game was won in the last few minutes 
by the Hutchinson eleven, when they 
pushed over two counters. 

The team was led by Capt. Sam 
Lyons, who played quarterback, and is 
newspaper work in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


now in 
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The Editor Writes ~ 


BETTER group of speakers than ever before will ad- 

dress the delegates to the Tenth Anniversary Con- 

vention of the C. S. P. A. which will be held March 
8, 9 and 10 at Columbia University in the City of New 
York. From advance registrations it is safe to predict that 
all previous records for attendance will be broken. 

We have grown rapidly during our first ten years of 
existence. Today the office staff is registering the eight 
hundredth member and there are many more applications 
which are being considered. 

Delegates can expect a better convention than ever 
before. We have abandoned the Varsity Show this year 
and have reduced the registration fee in order that more 
may attend, and at the same time are planning an extra- 
ordinary banquet in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore. 

The difficulties of financing a school paper or maga- 
zine will be covered adequately and various problems will 
be considered. The depression is not the only difficulty 
to be surmounted by the business staffs. Some times the 
principal of a school prohibits advertising making the 
financing of the publication doubly hard. Only last week 
I heard of an editor in a large daily paper in a certain city 
who went to the school authorities and stated that the 
school publications were cutting into his advertising rev- 
enue and demanded that they cease publication immedi- 
ately. His request was granted and there now is no school 
newspaper or magazine in that city. 

This is but one of many evils the C. S. P. A. fights 
and the convention is a place where the Association will aid 
the school publications in surmounting their difficulty. 


Do The Pupils Do It2 


ECENTLY there has been considerable progress in 
formulating standards for elementary school pub- 
lications due to the agreement of those interested 

in this field of activity on certain desirable procedures. On 
one point, however, there appears to be a wide divergence 
of opinion and more than a little doubt—not, alas, the 
honest doubt alleged to contain more faith than all the 
creeds—but doubt concerning the faith of advisers of 
“rival” publications. 

The scholastic press contests have been invaluable in 

stimulating the growth and improvement of school publi- 
cations but they have also caused much emphasis to be 
placed on the importance of winning an award or an 
honorable mention. Now to achieve this worthy ambition 
is most gratifying to the often sadly shrunken egos of 
principal and adviser—to say nothing of the staff, whose 
egos are still quite intact. 
“Very good, children, we must win this beautiful 
gold (?) medal and have the ‘Times’ publish our names 
(some spelled correctly) and much honor and glory will 
be reflected on all. Therefor, we must excel the other 
papers next year and of course we cannot do this unless 
we are the Best.” 

Shortly after this, the principal and advisers attend a 
press conference. There is an exhibit. It is quite evident 
that not all the publications are best. Some, in fact, look 
rather poorly in comparison with their neighbors. 

The advisers and principal go into a huddle. What 
to do? They cannot dispute the fact that the North 
Skowhegan “Red Squirrel” is much better arranged, con- 
tains better material, and is a better print job than the 
local publication. But there is still a chance to do a little 
deflating. A school publication is supposed to be a pupil 
activity, hence the pupils should provide all the activity— 
it must be a 100° pupil project. 

So principal No. 1 may advance cautiously upon 
principal No. 2 saying, “Wonderful piece of work, splen- 
did, etc., etc.—but—do the pupils do it all?” 

Or if No. 1 is very polite he may only think it; 
conversely he may say, “Smart teachers in your school. 
They get out a nice magazine.” The children do it? Oh, 
yeah—ha-ha-ha! 


Do the children do all the work on all the publica- 
tions? No, why should they? Even the most assiduously 
child centered schools have teachers. These teachers have 
a definite place and function—which does not keep the 
school from being progressive. 

The school publication has advisers who also have a 
definite function. This function is obvious and the fact 
that in the last analysis the advisers shape the character of 
the publications does not prevent it from being a pupil 
activity. It is the advisers duty to choose, direct and 
advise. 

Some people maintain that to be a real 100% pupil 
project the pupils must even print the publication or cut 
the stencils on the typewriter. Granted that this is a fine 

But it is not possible in most ele- 
Printing and typing the stencils are 


thing, if possible. 
mentary schools. 
special skills for which people are trained, usually with the 
intent of enabling them to earn a livelihood. 
Is a book less the work of an author because a pub- 
lisher prints it or because the editors have made altera- 
(Continued on page 12) 





Editorials That Stimulate 
United Action 


HE following editorials 
selected by the adviser, Edith 
Gilbert 
Allsebrook; and members of the Blue 
and White Courier of Fort Lupton 
High School, Fort Lupton, Colorado. 
The first two were selected from our 


were 


Lutton; the editor, 


exchange papers. Our paper does not 
cater to long editorials, however, in 
the case of these their subject mate- 
rial and style of writing fully war- 
rant their length. The first was select- 
ed because four months from this 
time it will be a much-debated topic 


among our seniors. 


PAY?” 
Can’t Be 


“DOES EDUCATION 
Million 


Forty People 
Wrong! 

Since the changing of methods of 
business from the handcraft era to 
the machine age, the question, ‘Does 
Education Pay?”, has been frequently 
debated. 

There are several reasons to point 
that education pays in many ways. 
Education builds character; this has 
been proved by a check of the inmates 
Only 


one percent of every hundred inmates 


of the Missouri penitentiary. 


were ever college students, while only 
four per cent attended high school. 

Education creates better citizenry 
and prepares one for a vocation. The 
latest edition of ““Who’s Who” shows 
that 85 per cent of the personalities 
therein listed command college de- 
grees; the greater part of the other 
15 per cent are high school graduates. 

It has been estimated that for every 
day spent in school, 45 dollars are 
obtained. This means that the more 
one attempts to educate himself, the 
more money will be his reward. 

It has been the logical belief that 
everything centers around our gov- 
ernment. This can be disputed how- 
ever, because without a highly edu- 
cated people our government would 
not be, with England’s the world’s 
most stable government. In_ last 
year’s election 22 millions of people 
won at the polls, while 15 millions 
lost. If our people had been as illit- 


erate as those of Cuba and the Latin- 


American republics, the 15 millions 
most likely would have perpetrated 
a revolution. 

Industrial life centers around edu- 
cation, because it stresses leadership, 
teaches executive ability, and pre- 
Most of 


the industrial magnates or financial 


sents industrial problems. 


czars are donors of awards or have 
money to educa- 


given amounts of 
tional institutions. 
After having chosen a vocation, 
and knowing that education does pay, 
the individual should gather all the 
basis of knowledge possible, realizing 
that work is granted on the basis of 
knowledge and skill.—The Black and 
Red Review, Hannibal, Missouri. 
The following editorials were writ- 
ten by the staff members of “The Blue 
and White Courier.” The writer of 
the first article wishes to call atten- 
conditions 


tion to the existing in 


many of our high schools today. 


ABOUT BULWARKS 


The Christian Science Monitor pub- 
lished a recent report of George F. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of 
According to Mr. Zook 
nearly 2000 schools in half the states 


Education. 


of the union did not reopen last au- 
tumn. In some communities the pub- 
lic schools have admitted only chil- 
A quar- 
ter of the cities have shortened the 
About 715 rural schools 
are expected to remain open only three 


dren able to pay tuition fees. 
school year. 


months this winter. 

A country which can build irriga- 
tion systems to open new agricultu- 
ral lands and is paying the farmers 
not to raise crops on lands already 
under cultivation should be able to 
give the much-needed aid not only to 
the poorer schools but to the entire 
educational United 
States. 

We speak of the public schools as 


system of the 


“the bulwark of good citizenship and 


our liberty”. Would it seem incon- 


sistent to give some of the public 
work funds to this particular ‘“bul- 
wark”? 


(By the Blue and White Courier, 
Fort Lupton, Colo.) 


The author of “Frill” Elimination 
discusses the pro and cons of eliminat- 
ing the extra-curricular activities of 
schools. 

“FRILL” ELIMINATION 

Because of the reductions in school 
funds many of the so-called frills of 
education have been discontinued. 
This is drastic. Such courses as are 
included under the inappropriate title 
of “frills”, are really little short of 
necessities from the modern point of 
view. 

The practicability of these courses 
The per- 


son who can’t possibly go to college 


offers favorable arguments. 


will have no use for college require- 
ments, whereas a vocational course, 
such as business, or industrial and do- 
mestic arts will fit him or her for 
life work. 

The girl who will go directly into a 
home will fill her place more efficient- 
ly with a home economics, sewing, 
and cooking course than studies of 
Latin, geometry, or physics. The 
young person planning to enter the 
business world will soon find the ne- 
cessity of a commercial course, involv- 
ing business arithmetic, typing and 
possibly accounting. 

The primary purpose of education is 
to make individuals of more service 
Another goal strived 
for is to encourage and teach the bet- 
ter, more advantageous use of leisure 


to the world. 


time. ‘‘Fad’’ courses have developed 
many who are poor in “solids”. This 
is no sign of intellectual inferiority. 
In the machinists’ course the boy 
slowest in geometry may outshine the 
most brilliant. He is being taught 
that for which he is best adapted. 

What of those like him, when no 
such courses are offered? Will they 
not become discouraged and drop 
These ‘frills’ draw a class 
of young people who would not at- 
They glean 
information as to the proper associa- 
tions with their fellows at least. Surely 
their continuation in school even tak- 
ing a “snap” course will net them 
more than loitering on streets. 


school? 


tend school otherwise. 





Editing the News Page 


DITING the news page—that 

section of any newspaper in 

which every true American or 
Foreigner, rich or poor, young or old, 
takes increasing interest, is no easy 
task. 

The simple four letter word “news,” 
to me symbolizes the vital portion, 
and the essential part of any paper. 
The small, but in another sense, the 
largest word in the world; the word 
which resembles the compass, for as 
someone had asked, cannot the N 
stand for the North, the E symbolize 
the East, the W represent the West, 
and the $ the South? So, you see, the 
news page should be of world wide in- 
terest, but for our purpose, the school 
is that world. 

In our monthly publication known 
as the “Northwest Observer”, usually 
at least two pages are devoted to gen- 
eral news. They are the first, which 
contains the most important happen- 
ings of school interest during the pre- 
vious month, with occasionally a bit 
of future news; and the third, which 
is entirely given over to departmental 
news and reports of other occurrences, 
which either are not important enough 
to be given a first page berth, or are 
presented on the latter because the 
necessary room on the former page 
is lacking. 

In order to insure enough material 
for these pages, reporters, one from 
a room, are appointed every semester. 
Their work is to encourage writing 
among the pupils, and to see that 
every possible scrap of news is ob- 
tained. The items gathered are sub- 
mitted to the associate editors, each 
editor covering certain grades or de- 
partments. If these editors think that 
the news is fitting, and that it is 
written in an 
they accept it, correct grammatical 
mistakes, and send it to the Editor- 
in-Chief. 

From this point on the articles are 
subjected to a series of more severe 
tests. 

The managing editor and I, as 
Editor-in-Chief, work together. First, 
we read the article carefully. If 
pleased with the content in general, 
we further test it by asking ourselves 


interesting manner, 
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the following questions: 
inal? Is it suitable? 


Is it orig- 
Although in- 
teresting to us, will it hold the atten- 
tion of enough pupils to make it 
worth publishing? Are the English 
and information accurate? Does the 
work represent the grade in school 
desirably? Has the writer and the 
grade been given more or less space 
than seems fair? Does the article 
contain all of the essential facts? Af- 
ter satisfying ourselves in regard to 
these points, we go still further and 
study the formation of the article. 
We test it to see if it has the form a 
news article should have, that is, form 
like an inverted pyramid, with the 
most important happenings first, and 
We also 
see that the opening sentence, or lead, 
is well chosen and written, and the 


the least important ones last. 


reader’s suspense relieved immediately. 

We try to abolish from the article 
all trivial, dangerous, improper, and 
untruthful statements. We do our 
best to strengthen weak and dull por- 
tions, and to verify the spelling, punc- 
tuation, addresses, names, etc., where 
there is any doubt. Any opinion of 
the writer, even though expressed by 
adjectives, we delete or omit, and then 
we check the item again for English 
perfection. 

If we agree, after all this, that the 


article shows merit and is worth 
printing, we attempt a headline. Most 
pupils think this is an unimportant 
factor, but the headline is indeed es- 
sential, for a good headline is of great 
advantage to any reader and paper. 
A headline should be an appealing 
and impressive advertisement that will 
fulfill its purpose by catching the 
reader’s attention and giving him a 
clear outline of the story. It must 
always contain a verb usually in the 


present tense. 


After the headline has been decided 
upon, the original and the completely 
revised and edited stories are submit- 
ted to the faculty adviser, who con- 
fers with us regarding our decision. 
Very little editing of lower grade 
material is allowed, and so far as pos- 
sible we are urged to have the original 
writers of any grade make major 
corrections, or at least secure their 
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consent to these changes in their 


articles. 


When approved by all concerned, 
one copy of each article is sent to 
the school print shop, for the Observ- 
er is always printed by the pupils, and 
its duplicate placed on file. 


After the article has been set in 
type, and copy-read until it is free 
of mistakes, it is returned to us to be 
placed on the dummy. This process 
On the dummy 
articles are arranged in the order of 
their importance. 


is called make-up. 


For instance; our 
paper is only a two column, eight page 
monthly, but still the most prominent 
position is the upper right hand cor- 
ner of the front or first page. This 
is the most important position in every 
newspaper, for it is this spot that im- 
The next 
position of importance is the upper 


mediately catches the eye. 


left hand corner of the same page. 


On the inside pages, the outstanding 
article should be placed in the upper 
left hand corner. 

The dummy, when completed, is 
sent to the print shop, and the stories 
now in type are put in their respective 
places. The presses are started and 
soon a month’s hard work is printed. 
Then back we go through the same 
process for the coming issue must 
be edited. 

Few compliments, many criticisms, 
no rest, just work, work, work. Such 
is the life of a news-page editor, and 
yet, as Abbott 
“There is no fun like work.” 


Lyman once said, 


A special Rotogravure picture sec- 
tion was contained in the Christmas 
issue of “The Bell”, St. Mary’s High 
School, Sandusky, Ohio. 


“The Record’, Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, Ohio, ran a four- 
page literary supplement in its Christ- 
mas issue. 


Western 


A series of vocational guidance ar- 
ticles will start soon in “The Bugle 
Call”, official publication of the Scars- 
dale (N. Y.) Boy Scouts. There will 
be 29 stories in this series written by 
prominent men. 





Appearances Certainly 


Do Co U NT (Conclusion) 


ANY a newspaper attractive at 
the top of its front page is 


unattractive below the center 
fold of the page. 


This condition usually is caused by 
the starting of comparatively long 
stories at the top of the page and let- 
ting them run to the bottom, or 
within a few lines of the bottom, and 
with the ends of the columns filled 
out with short items under single- 
column headings. 


The headings at the top give color, 
variety, contrast, character to the up- 


per half of the page; but the absence 
of sufficiently colorful headings be- 
low the center fold makes for monot- 
ony, bleakness, and lack of character 
in the lower half. The lower half pet- 
It is anti-climactic in ap- 
pearance. By contrast with the upper 
half, it makes the page appear top- 


heavy. 


ers out, 


One good way to enliven the ap- 
pearance of the lower half of a front 
page is to use one or two or even 
three double-column headings below 
the center fold, depending, of course, 
on the number of columns to the page. 

Although the makeup of nearly all 
newspaper pages shou!d start at the 
top and bottom of the page and prog- 
ress toward the middle, front pages 
particularly should be made up this 
way. No unnecessary chances should 
be taken with the lower half of the 
page. 

If and when it has been decided to 
use stories with double-column head- 
ings below the center fold, such sto- 
ries should be placed in the forms 
even before top-of-page stories are 
placed—should be treated arbitrarily 
—as “must” stories that have to go 
there, regardless of the length of sto- 
ries to be placed above them. 

As a general rule, either 18 or 24 
point faces should be used for single- 
deck double-column headings below 
the center fold. Italics of these sizes 
often can be used to advantage. Four- 
teen-point usually would be too small, 
and 30-point usually too large. 


Placing Main Story 

For a long time it has been the cus- 
tom of many makeup editors of Eng- 
lish-language newspapers to present 
leading news story of any issue at the 
top of the right-hand column of the 
The top of that column 
is supposed to be the most eye-arrest- 


front-page. 


ing point on the page. This assumption 
is based on the thought that, inas- 
much as readers of English are accus- 
tomed to read from left to right, the 
average reader, as he contemplates a 
front page, glances at the various 
headlines from left to right, and paus- 
es longer at the top of that right- 
hand column. 

This probably is sound reasoning. 
At any rate, many makeup editors 
usually follow this plan, and, even 
when a banner line is run across the 
top of the page, the drop heads and 
the story proper usually are present- 
ed in that right-hand column. Anoth- 
er reason for presenting the leading 
story in the right-hand column of the 
front page is that a long story pre- 
sented there can be continued to the 
top of column one on page two with- 
out a jump head. But this latter is 
comparatively unimportant, as jump 
heads are easy enough to compose, 
and readers will look for continua- 
tions on any pages if sufficiently in- 
terested. 


The top of column one is regarded 
by many makeup editors as the sec- 
ondary eye-arresting point on_ the 
front page. The average reader is 
supposed to see the top of that col- 
umn before he sees anything else on 
the page. Even when his glance 
moves to the right-hand column and 
he reads the story there, if interested, 
his attention is supposed to return to 
the top of column one on the front 
page. 
used across the top of the page, the 
drop heads and body lines of the sec- 
ondary important story usually are 


And when two banner lines are 


presented in column one. 
When banner heads are not used, 
but spread heads (two- or three- or 
Pp 
four-column heads) are, the most 
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prominent spread usually is present- 
ed at the upper right of the front 
page, and the secondary spread us- 
ually at the upper left. 

The fact that reading habits strong- 
ly built up through the years seem to 
have given the tops of columns one 
and eight (in the case of the eight- 
column newspaper) natural eye-ap- 
peals, sometimes prompts makeup ed- 
itors to place their most-prominent 
display near the center of the top of 
the page. Thus, three strong points 
of interest, rather than two, are se- 
cured for the page — two of those 
points being “naturals,” and the third 
being “built up” to gain attention 
on its own”. 

Editorial Pages 

There are several ways of making 
the editorial page of a newspaper at- 
tractively different in appearance from 
the other pages, no matter how physi- 
cally attractive those others may be. 

One popular way of doing this is 
by using fewer columns on the editor- 
ial page, with some of the columns 
wider than the others and set in larger 
type faces. 

Some eight-column papers with 
good-looking editorial pages use three 
wider columns in larger type faces 
for the left half of the page, with 
four regular columns for the right 
half. This arrangement is eminently 
practical, as it enables such papers to 
include on the editorial pages, with- 
out resetting, any advertising crowded 
from other pages, but that must be 
carried somewhere in the papers. 

Other eight-column papers, partic- 
ularly those that exclude advertising 
from their editorial pages, reverse 
this arrangement, with four regular 
columns to the left and three wider 
columns to the right. 

Still other effects, and effects that 
can make for attractive pages, can 
be secured by “mixing the column 
widths.” This “mixing” can be done 
in various combinations. One way is 
to place a wider column at the left 
and to finish the page in this order: 


(Continued on page 10) 





The Depression Is Lifting sc. vss: soos son 


A Word of Encouragement to the Youth of America 
& 
by a Famous Woman Editor 


The following article is a talk which 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor of 
the Magazine Section of the New York 
Herald Tribune, delivered over a nation- 
wide network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. While it does not deal 
directly with school publication work 
this speech will prove beneficial to all 
editors and staff members, since the 
school press publishes the feeling and 
ideas of the youth of America, to whom 
this address was given. 

Mrs. Meloney has long been of assist- 
ance to the C. S. P. A. and “The School 
Press Review” and it is through her kind 
permission that we are printing this ar- 


ticle—The Editors. 


T IS an indisputable fact that the 
depression is lifting all over the 
world. Economic conditions have 

improved on both the European and 
the American continents. 

But the economic depression is not 
the only serious problem we have to 
face today. 

During the past year we have heard 
repeated whispers that America is in 
We have heard the ru- 
mor that there are to be violent gov- 


a revolution. 


ernmental changes,—that the consti- 
tution is dead,—that the old order 
has passed. 

This morning’s papers published an 
official report issued from the national 
headquarters of the Socialist Party in 
Washington, D. C. It officially de- 
clared that rugged individualism is 
dead. 


this group to preach a funeral oration 


I do not know who annointed 


on a national characteristic of the 
American people. What is truly meant 
by Americans when they speak of 
rugged individualism, is that kind of 
pride and initiative that 
fruit in a race of free people. But 


comes to 


this is the dangerous thing that has 
happened. Some propagandists and 
some enemies of the Republic have 
tried to pin an ugly meaning on those 
It is in line with the 
definite attempts which from time to 
time are made to destroy our tradi- 


glorious words. 


tions. 

We need not be disturbed by any 
of these rumors and these attacks as 
long as what we shall call American 
character survives. 

It is of American character as it 
differs from National traits in other 


peoples, that I shall speak this morn- 
ing. 

We have just closed a year of con- 
fusion, of dissension, of hatreds and 
suspicion, of world-wide distress. It 
was a year that will stay in history a 
while. Just what place it will take 
in the world’s records may depend to 
a great extent on what happens in the 
United States during the next year. 
1934 will be one of 
the most important chapters in our 


This is certain. 
history. It calls for individual char- 
acter and courage, because individual 
character is under attack. 
Everything that happened in 1933 
in all fields, except two trends, were 
There 


have been other depressions and in 


merely repetitions of history. 


their human toll far worse ones. There 
have been other changes in govern- 
ment, other dictatorships, other re- 
ligious and political persecutions in 
the world’s history. There have even 
been other attacks on the fundamental 
principles of this government. The 
American people have survived them 
all. 
Only Two Trends Are New 

Only two trends in the world are 
new. And they are full of hope. 
They are, the progress of great sci- 
ence and the advance of humanitar- 
ianism in the world. These gifts to 
life have been chiefly the results of 
our kind of people living under our 
kind of government. As an example: 

There have been other depressions 
in which millions of people starved to 
death. In the depression of °48, a 
million people starved to death in Ire- 
land. Men starved in this very city 
after our own Civil War. No one has 
been able to count the millions who 
died in the Far East from lack of food. 
Russia admitted last year, a million 
deaths 


the United States, where a sense of 


from malnutrition. But in 
human relations is strong, there has 
been neither famine nor pestilence, and 
even our enemies have been fed. That, 
thank God, is the civilized American 
way. 

In the 150 years of our existence 
we have become a definite race. Out 


of the mixture of blood that has gone 
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into the making of the people of the 
United States, have come character- 
istics which are new in the human fa- 
mily. Foreign observers give us cred- 
it for ingenuity, clever merchandising, 
for energy, and occasionally for gen- 
erosity. But our finest and most en- 
during contribution to the world is 


our special quality of character. 


Now this character has not been 
produced in one generation. It has 
been added to and developed perhaps, 
but it began in the hard years of pio- 
neering, and the struggle to estab- 
lish a free home in the wilderness. We 
produced a hardy race. And _ then 
with great prosperity we became a 
little soft. This depression will help 
to bring us back to some of those 
strong and great rugged qualities. Cer- 
tainly no one since 1929, has endur- 
ed such hardships, as were willingly 
incurred and bravely met by the pio- 
neers who carried civilization west. 
How many of us today, would be will- 
ing to set out on foot, across a thou- 
sand miles of prairie, pushing our 
Household possessions in a two-wheeled 
cart? And yet, such were the found- 
ers of the rich and resourceful west. 


Heroic Acts Beget New Virtues 
Now, heroic acts beget new vir- 
tues. And among the virtues given us 
by these pioneers were, among others, 


a law above the law, which demanded 


a square deal, pride in self-reliance, 
courage to face dangers and a certain 
chivalry which has made the lot of the 
American woman the envy of her sis- 
ters all over the world. Compare, for 
instance, the lot of the American girl 
with that of her German sisters. Ac- 
cording to the recent reports, only fif- 
teen hundred girls will be allowed to 
enter college in Germany in 1934. 

It is the distinctly American char- 
acter, this sense of fair play and the 
gentle, human, chivalrous instinct 
which has made America take the first 
national step in civilization toward the 
abolishment of child labor. It is these 
sturdy virtues also which have given 
us universal education, destroyed the 
barriers of birth and made it possible 


for the humblest man and woman of 











the land to rise to the level of his 
gifts and his efforts. 

These are not things to be taken 
lightly. They were hard won over 
years and years of struggle. It was 
no sudden quick battle, but the slow 
evolution of five generations passing 
parents to children, a 
higher and a better way of life. Those 
early patriots faced prison rather than 


along from 


sacrifice free speech and a free press. 
From the beginning of this Republic 
honest men in this nation have known 
that their 
three 


greatest security lies in 


highly specialized phases of 
freedom,—freedom of education, free- 
dom of freedom of 
speech and press, and to this I now 


add freedom of the radio. 


opportunity, 


During the past few days you have 
heard over the radio and read in the 
press a good many summaries of the 
events of 1933; you have listened to 
my friend Lowell Thomas, to Ed Hill, 
to Boake Carter, to H. V. Kaltenborn, 
and to other commentators. They 
have agreed on at least one point,— 
that 1933 was a confused and diffi- 
cult year. 


American Character Undermined 


But most of them agree that one of 
the worst things that happened in 
1933 was the beginning of a threat- 
ened undermining of American char- 
acter. There is no denying that the 
American what the 
character of the people makes it, and 


Government is 


therefore, the most important prob- 
lem for us to face is the preservation 
of our national character. 

We are proud and comforted to 
know that every community in the 
nation is making a conscious effort to 
feed the hungry and provide roofs for 
the homeless. But our great danger 
today is that we may continue to ac- 
cept this paternalism from the gov- 
ernment instead of gradually learning 
to stand on our own feet. 


Now, remember this — today is 
the first time in history that the 
American people have lain down, and 
demanded that the Federal Govern- 
ment pull them out of their difficul- 
ties. There are two destructive re- 
It bank- 
What is far 
worse, it bankrupts the character of 
the people. 


sults in such a dependence. 
rupts the Government. 


All serious hours in history have 


There are dis- 


t heir own blessings. 








tinct advantages in starting life in 
hard times. You may resist this 
thought, but mull it over. On this 
subject I can speak with authority. 
I know what hardship means. I grad- 
uated from that other university of 
depression. It is a glorious school. This 
morning driving up Fifth Avenue, 
that most beautiful of streets, to this 
magnificent Radio City, I passed a 
street corner that is a sort of mile- 
stone in my own life. There I stood, 
when I was eighteen years old, a 
stranger in this great city, without 
friends or money or a job. I had 
to make my own way and I had only 
my youth, my faith and my courage. 
It was not always easy. I know how 
hard it is for these youngsters today. 
But I know too, that they can win 
if they but have faith and pride in 
American character and courage to see 
it through. Those who do see it 
through will rule the world in the 
next generation. 


Now, I want to tell you about a 
few really great Americans who 
started in hard times and whose lives 
have been satisfying and enriching 
to the world. 


All of us have been told that Abra- 
ham Lincoln came out of poverty, but 
many do not know that among the 
other great Americans who were the 
products of hard times were Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, who gave us the 
telephone, and §S. F. B. Morse, who 
perfected the telegraph, and Thomas 
A. Edison, who lighted the world. 

An easy protected life would have 
deprived us of O. Henry, probably 
our greatest story-teller, and the im- 
mortal Mark Twain, who knew the 
hard life about which he wrote. 


American Spirit Retained 

The rugged American spirit is not 
lost in this nation. That greatest of 
modern pioneers, the prince of the air, 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, and 
his wife Anne, have carved this gen- 
eration on the scroll of time. Our 
grandchildren will in truth be telling 
their children that Lindbergh’s early 
life was not without its hardships; 
that he earned his living as a stunt 
flyer, as a mail carrier, that he peddled 
his great idea around before he finally 
found a group who would finance his 
transatlantic flight, but that he never 
waivered in his determination to see 
it through. The Lindberghs’ modern 





saga completed at the end of 1933, 
made glorious history that will out- 
last man’s memory of this depression. 
Balancing courage with caution they 
have proved the epitomy of the de- 
termined American trail _ blazers. 
They have had the courage to do the 
dangerous deeds, never taking a fool- 
ish or a needless chance. We must 
not forget that they also have had 
their heartbreaks and difficulties. Few 
parents would trade crosses with them, 
but they have held up their heads and 
gone on giving the world a lesson in 
courage. 


I have heard Kathleen Norris say 
that she could never have written the 
human stories which have made her 
famous had she not known real pov- 
erty in her youth. 


Then there is William Faulkner. 
His important place in modern lit- 
erature came as a result of his writ- 
ing about the exceedingly poor among 
whom he lives in the south. 

When, last month the Radio Cor- 
poration of America opened its mag- 
nificent new headquarters in New 
York City, from which I am now 
speaking, there was a brilliant pro- 
gram attended by a distinguished 
New York audience. 


There was a conversation between 
Owen D. Young, who was present 
on the stage, and David Sarnoff, sit- 
ting in London. Both of these men 
are now world figures, important in 
the world of science, of industry, of 
education, of international relations. 
Both of them were poor boys who be- 
gan life in America in hard times. 


These are great characters. They 
came through other bitter depressions. 
They stood on their own feet. They 
asked for no Government crutches. 
They demanded only that thing which 
all Americans have a right to expect 
—an opportunity to do their part, 
and to make their own way. 


One of the greatest assets we have 
today is the individual courage in the 
hearts of millions of people who are 
learning to make their adjustments 
and to face whatever economic 
changes come as long as they may re- 
tain faith in the future. The hard- 
working Americans in the 25,000 
towns and villages of this Republic 
are the heart and the soul of the na- 
tion. 


Appearances 
Certainly Do Count 


(Continued from page 7) 


Regular, wider, regular, wider, two 
regulars. Another way is to start the 
page with a regular column and to 
finish it this way: Wider, two regu- 
lars, wider, regular, wider. Still an- 
other way is to start the page with a 
wider followed by two regulars, wider, 
Several other 
combinations, of course, are possible, 


two regulars, wider. 


and various newspapers have tried and 
are trying them out. 

When columns are “mixed”, how- 
ever, it is obligatory that those stand- 
ing by themselves be self-contained, 
as they cannot be continued at the 
top of immediately succeeding col- 
umns without resetting—a procedure 
usually to be avoided. 

Some eight-column papers have edi- 
torial pages of seven columns of iden- 
tical width, or six columns of iden- 
tical width Still other papers start 
their editorial pages with either one 
or two double columns and fill out 
with regular columns. 


Beginnings of Lines In Headings 

Many newspapers (including sever- 
al metropolitan dailies) that use head- 
ings in capitals and lower-case follow 
the style of keeping “unimportant 
words down” (of starting such words 
as “to”, “and”, etc., with lower-case 
letters), even when such words occur 
at the beginning of second or fol- 
lowing lines in staggered, or stepped, 
or dropline, headings. 

Perhaps that style is followed for 
the sake of consistency, as “unimport- 
ant” words are kept down inside of 
lines. 

But staggered headings with ll 
lines beginning with capitals are much 
more attractive than such headings 
that contain some of the lines begin- 
ning with lower-case letters. The for- 
mer look better because the diagonal 
row of beginning capitals holds the 
stagger better than does the diagonal 
row consisting, say, of one capital 
and two lower-case letters. Headings 
of the latter kind have an “unfin- 
ished” appearance; those of the for- 
mer are pleasingly more symmetrical. 

In the case of a three-line staggered 
heading with two lines beginning with 
capitals and one with lower-case the 
“raggedness” of the diagonal row of 
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beginning letters is even more pro- 
nounced. 

Second and following lines of flush 
headings, too, are better looking when 
started with capital letters. 

But this does not apply, of course, 
to the beginning of second and fol- 
lowing lines of inverted-pyramid or 
hanging-indention subheadings, which 
necessarily, often contain divided 
words. 

Crosslines 

Some newspapers that employ head- 
ings of several decks for main news 
stories use crosslines between invert- 
ed - pyramid or hanging - indention 
decks. 


plies, is a single line of type that 


A crossline, as the name im- 


reaches clear across the column or 
columns—not just part way. 

A crossline helps to hold the vari- 
ous decks of a multiple-deck head to- 
gether. A line that reaches only part 
way across, with white space at the 
beginning and end of it, fails to do 
this. 

If, after crosslines have been written 
and the letters and spaces between 
words have been counted, it is seen 
that the lines will be too short when 
put in type, the lines should be re- 
written to fill, and without wide spac- 
ing between words. Crosslines, if used 
at all, should reach clear across. 

Parallel Heads 

Multiple-deck headings employing 
the same type faces and the same 
number and 
throughout should not be placed on 


treatment of decks 
a page side by side. 
Attention value is enhanced by con- 


trast. When a story with, say, a sin- 


gle-column head in two or more decks 


is placed beside a boxed story, or beside 
a story with a double-column head or 
even beside a brief story with a one- 
or two-line single column head, nei- 
ther story will “clash” with the other. 
Each will have its chance for the at- 
tention it seems to deserve, and each 
should be given that chance. 

It is not enough that stories be ap- 
propriately headed. The work of an 
expert headwriter can be minimized 
by a makeup editor or printer who 
does not understand and follow the 
rule of contrast. 

Placing Cuts In Headings 

An interesting and effective way of 
placing a single-column cut in a sto- 
ry, especially in a brief but import- 
ant story that begins at the top of a 


page, and that has, let us say, a two- 
deck head, is to place the cut and its 
legend between the two decks and 
above the jim dash. 

Although this cut treatment some- 
times can be used advantageously 
even with a long story, it can be par- 
ticularly effective in the case of a sto- 
ry that begins at the top of a front 
page but that is too brief to war- 
rant the placing of its accompanying 
cut at the top of an adjoining column 
or the jumping of the cut and part 
of the story to another page. 

The use of a cut “right in the head” 
enables the makeup editor to ‘‘anchor”’ 
both the head and the cut at the top 
of the page without using the top of 
one column for the head and the top 
of an adjoining column for the cut 
and its necessary overline or lines. 
And as the first deck of the head 
serves the double purpose of first deck 
and cut overlines, space is saved. 

Although “floating” cuts — cuts 
used in the body of a page—can be 
used advantageously on inside pages, 
they usually seem out of place on reg- 
ular front pages. It seems better, or- 
dinarily, to “anchor” front-page cuts 
at the top or bottom of the page, pre- 
ferably at the top. 

Date-Line and Running-Head Rules 

Care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of rules for use with front-page 
date lines and with the running heads 
on inside pages. Parallel rules should 
not be used with head faces having 
marked contrast between their thick 
and thin strokes. Oxford rules (rules 
with a heavy and a light stroke) or 
plain rules are better. Parallel rules 
go well with monotone or nearly- 
monotone faces, and so do plain rules. 

Nameplates 

The nameplate (the name line at 
the top of the front page) should be 
of the same type family as the head 
dress used, or be in decided contrast 
to it—not merely be almost like the 
head dress, but not quite—but be 
identical with it, or “clear away from 
it.” Any drawings used in the name- 
plate should tone in well with the 
lettering or type used. 

Mastheads Should Be Recast Frequently 

The masthead lines on the editorial 
page should be recast frequently, and 
each set of lines used for no more than 
a few issues. Otherwise those lines will 
show up heavier than the newly cast 

(Continued on page 11) 











Appearances 
Certainly Do Count 


(Continued from page 10) 


body lines and will mar the appearance 
of the page. 


Placing Advertisements 

There are three effective ways of 
grouping advertisements on newspa- 
per pages—known as the pyramid 
plan, the compromise pyramid plan, 
and the well form of makeup. 

The pyramid plan calls for the plac- 
ing of the largest advertisement on 
the page in the lower right corner 
and pyramiding the smaller advertise- 
ments upward and to the right. 

But when a few fairly large and 
many single-column advertisements 
are to be presented on a page, it usu- 
ally is better to fill column one with 
small advertisements, and then to pyr- 
amid to the right the larger ones and 
This keeps 


the smaller advertisements from being 


any other smaller ones. 


buried on the page, and gets away 
from the unattractiveness that often 
results from the close grouping of 
many small and unrelated items of 
display. 

The well form of makeup often is 
small and no 
large advertisements are to be placed 
on a page, particularly when the page 
is no wider, say, than six columns. In 
such a case, the first two and the last 


two columns on the page might well 


advisable when many 


be filled with the small displays, with 
the center columns reserved for news 
matter, 

All three of these plans of adver- 
tising arrangement make it possible 
to present news stories in consecutive 
columns at the top of the page, and 
make for more attractive pages than 
does the scattering of advertisements. 

The Story Is the Thing 

Although the makeup editor of the 
school newspaper may have more time 
than does the makeup editor, say, of 
a metropolitan daily, to check up on 
details of makeup, he should not de- 
vote that time to striving for too 
minute mechanical precision. 

He should remember that, after 
all, the story is the thing, and that 
“studied carelessness” often is more 
effective in newspaper makeup than 
too apparent carefulness. 

Newspaper stories have a way of 
varying in importance and length 


from issue to issue and from column 
to column in the same issue. 


Conse- 
quently, any plan of newspaper make- 
up should be flexible enough to be 
easily adaptable from day to day to 
the news of the day—not so rigid that 
important stories have to be radically 
cut, or less-important stories over- 
played, to form exactly predetermined 
patterns on a page. 

An air of naturalness—of sponta- 
neity—of attractive spontaneity—is 
the thing to aim at in newspaper 
makeup, as the experienced newspaper 





makeup editor is well aware. 

But the less experienced, if he has 
reached the planning stage at all, of- 
ten sticks so rigidly to an exact bal- 
ancing of parried units that the result 
is an obviously artificial page—one in 
which carefully counted lines of inci- 
dental body matter have been em- 
ployed to hold certain heads, boxes 
and cuts together, rather than a page 
in which those elements have been 
used to bring out the stories—to give 
them the physical they 
seem to deserve. 


treatment 





Features From 


‘The Courant 


BIG LEAVES 


DevigHt Hatt 


N ANDOVER, Massachusetts, 

there is a certain alley, bordered 

by clapboarded \houses, entirely 
devoid of architecture, which has 
been nicknamed the “Cabbage Patch”. 
Despite its dirt and disorder, there is 
something rather fascinating about 
this little street. Perhaps I like to 
walk through it because there are so 
many children that roll in its dust, 
that have imaginary regal processions 
along its cinder length, that sit hunch- 
ed up like lost mushrooms on stones 
that were once meant to mark boun- 
daries. 

There is one house that is larger 
and more imposing than the rest. It 
leers with an ugly grin over a rank 
Usually the shade 


in one of the two windows over the 


growth of weeds. 


door is half down, giving the house 
a malignant expression. Several weird 
twisted trees grow in the neglected 
yard. 

About a week ago I was walking 
through this alley on my way to 
school. 
chilly and everything was covered 
with a soft fuzzy coating of frost. A 
very slight breeze was amusing itself 
by twirling a few leaves from their in- 
secure positions on the trees. It seem- 
ed to be having special fun with a 
certain tree in the yard of the ugly 
house. This tree had very large leaves, 
perhaps eight inches across, which 


The morning was clear and 


Abbott Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


seemed to have been killed by the frost, 
for they swooped down from the sin- 
uous branches. The playful antics of 
this early morning breeze were all 
that was necessary to send a shower of 
big leaves gliding gracefully to earth. 





OF ALL THE ARTS 


BEVERLY SUTHERLAND 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 

One August day I saw the silhouette 

Of lace-black pines against a golden 
sky— 

I tried to paint, but smeared the black 
lace net; 

You know you cannot paint, I said, 


why try? 
So leaving artist’s art, I took up act- 
ing, 


Applied some make-up, learned some 
lines to read. 

The girl I played I knew was not 
reacting 

True to life or lines. You’ll never lead, 

For actresses are born, not made, I 
said, 

And there is yet an art untried—to 
write! 

But fate had other plans. 
am dead, 

Look up some day my action in this 
plight: 

An epitaph: “Of all the arts she tried, 

Here’s one: good cook she lived, good 
cook she died.” 


When I 





Do The Pupils Do It? 


(Continued from page 4) 


tions in the manuscript? How many plays or moving 
pictures are produced without alteration in the original 
script?) Then why may not a school paper that is printed 
outside the school or mimeographed by a clerk be consid- 
ered as educationally honest and a real pupil project? 


Possibly the question of the extent and degree of 
pupil responsibility in elementary publications should be 
considered by scholastic press associations with a view to- 
ward providing a definize answer for it in terms of accept- 
ab'e standards and practices. 


YOU 
WANT TO 
BE SURE TO 


VISIT 


The Chrysler 
Observation Tower 


. 
ON THE CORNER 
42nd Street and Lexington Ave. 


—Just a step from the 


Hotel Commodore— 


HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 


103rd STREET and BROADWAY 
250 Large Airy Rooms 
With Shower and Bath 


Special Rates and Accommodations 
for Students and Their 


Visiting Families and Friends 


Within short walking distance of the University 
on Subway, Bus and Trolley lines. 


Edward C. Flaherty, Manager 


A Real Opportunity 
Of Which Thousands 
Take Advantage 


See NEW YORK 


LIKE A REAL NEW YORKER 


3 days of thrilling 
sights 


2 nights of endless 
f 


un 


A GLORIOUS TRIP 


Only $ l (°° 


ALL-INCLUSIVE PRICE 


Room, meals and lots 
of entertainment. Any 
3 days you choose. You 
stay at a fine big mod- 
ern hotel right in the 
center of everything. 
Room, private bath, radio. Two 
nights, three days. 


Six meals, two breakfasts, two 
luncheons, two dinners. 


for dinuer, dancing and floor 
show. 


Theatre, orchestra seat, mati 
nee or evening. 


Bus sight-seeing trip or tour 
of Radio City studios and 
observation roof. 


1 
2 
3 A famous Broadway right club 
4 


a To the top of Chrysler Tower 
or morning performance Radio 
City Music Hall. 

Free 

Write today for illustrated booklet 

of above trip and others. 


Regular Rates For Room and Bath 
$2.00 to $3.C0 Single 
$3.00 to $4.00 Double 


HOTEL 
TIMES SQUARE 


TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 





The Schoo 


Motivation 


By DorotHy L. SHAPLEIGH 
HAT motivation is necessary to 
good teaching has been univers- 
ally established by 

It has become virtually impossible to 


educators. 


present a model lesson solely for the 
sake of learning or joy of accomplish- 
ment. As a result artificiality enters 
the picture. This can be avoided only 
by direct stimulation of interest. The 
school publication is not the only 
means of doing this—it is merely one 
which has been and is being proved 
helpful. The school publication has 
four advantages to offer: 

1. It affords a definite objective. 

2. It gives reality to composition. 
3. It offers a challenge worthy of 

the student’s effort. 

It provides a larger field of ex- 

pression than is possible in the 


conventional English course. 

There is not much difference be- 
tween journalistic writing and other 
formal composition. They have the 
same requirements—sincerity, accur- 
acy, originality. They have the same 
objective—development of clear, con- 
cise presentation, orderly in arrange- 
ment, expressed in good English. 
Spontaneous expression, not a finished 
product, is the basic aim. Instead of 
writing merely to pass an assignment, 
to get a better mark than one’s neigh- 
bor, to entertain a small group, the 
writer for the school paper has a 
wider purpose. Apart from the satis- 
faction of seeing his work in print— 
and what writer does not strive for 
that?—he is making a contribution 
to the school at large and to its his- 
tory. 
presentation of 
That rec- 


Record the latest 
the Senior Dramatic club. 
ord will endure in the files of the 
school paper; it is not merely home- 
work for tomorrow. To be sure, the 
writer doesn’t need to consult the sub- 
ject list nor footnotes in the text, but 
he must take an active interest in the 
world in which he lives. He must 
report honestly, for everyone knows 
the facts; he must report briefly, for 


| Publication - Vital 


For Creative English 


space costs money; he must report 
carefully, for mates will check him 
on detail. They will criticiize his 
style of writing and no mistake will 
escape all of his readers. 

The student assigned to cover a 
history project doesn’t flounder help- 
lessly in the sea of lost beginnings. 
He has a distinct purpose—to tell 
what, how, when, where, and by 
whom the project is done. In time 
he will learn to tell the story with 
embellishments, making it a feature, 
or to write an editorial on education 
today and yesterday. At any rate, it 
is not necessary to set the stage for his 
effort—it is all ready. 

Tony, the Corner Fruitman, The 
Fish I Hope to Catch—turn to the 
exercise page in any English text and 
these appear by the 
Every student has chewed his 


subjects like 
dozen. 
pencil, jammed his pen against the 
inkwell, trying to conjure up a pic- 
ture. That is life atrophied! In the 
composition of journalistic English, 
reality is not only to be desired; it is 
The subject is not a fig- 
ment of imagination; it is yesterday’s 
today’s debate, 
That is life! In a world 
where human beings and their activi- 


necessary. 
game, tomorrow’s 
program. 


ties are the best artistic material fidel- 
ity to truth is an obligation. Pro- 
fessional writers caution students 
against writing whereof they know 
not the fact. 

Writing a book review to be laid 
away in a cabinet isn’t anything but 
a task. To establish a reputation as 
a critic, to give opinions that others 
will value—that is the end of the re- 
view for the school paper. Many 
will read it and arguments will arise 
as to the reviewer’s judgment. The sit- 
uation vibrates with interest and a 
formal assignment becomes a living 
issue. 

Surely writing prepared for hun- 
dreds to read is a more responsible 
task, a greater challenge to effort, 
than the secret mark awarded in the 
classroom or ignominious fate of the 
wastebasket. The youth who craves 


recognition, appreciation, will work 
to merit a by-line in the paper and 
even the unobtrusive writer will ex- 
ult privately. This is demonstrated 
by the newspapers 
which contain his story. 


extra bought 

If a copyreader has cut down that 
story, omitting something the writer 
deemed essential, next time he will 
cut it himself. In journalistic English 
class he learns to do this. Drills are 
an important part of the program. 
Express the idea of he said in twenty- 
five different ways, using a single ac- 
tive verb instead of a modifier. Such 
exercises, like track practice, are not 
a picnic, but they have real value. 
And always, to be down in black and 
white, like Dickens, Galsworthy, 
whom you will—that is something 
rewriting for, a dozen times! 

A larger field of expression is pos- 
sible in journalistic English than in 
the regular course. Argument will 
inevitably be raised by those who 
think of journalistic English only as 
news writing. What, they say be- 
comes of the student with real liter- 
ary ability? Perhaps it is audacious 
to say he will write anyway, for joy. 
Besides, there is a definite place for 
him. There is the editorial, the fea- 
ture, the column, the review, the in- 
terview, the letter. These require 
special treatment as do all forms of 
composition and ornaments of fine 
writing. These require artistry. As 
preparation for them exercises are 
given in the use of similes, in classical 
reference, in word study. Copy read- 
ing, proof reading demand a wide 
knowledge of grammatical principal 
of spelling and punctuation. 

All of this is a part of the rou- 
journalistic English. The 
work is not recommended for all stu- 
dents—it is advanced English, but it 
is not a radical departure from exist- 


tine in 


ing procedure; it is merely an out- 
growth. 

Since the school paper is very def- 
initely here to stay, shall it not be 
employed where it may render real 
service? 
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Letters To The Director 


Thank you for your kind letter. 


The reason for the placement of your 


excellent article was of its merits. Any 
time that you wish to contribute you 
are perfectly free to do so. I wish 
that other schools holding member- 
ship in the C. S. P. A. would contrib- 
ute material, especially articles about 
their publications, staff projects, ad 
campaigns, in fact, anything that 
would be of interest to the readers 
of “The School Press Review.” 


I am taking the liberty of sending 
you a few copies of our modest 
French magazine, “La Petite France”. 
It is published once a term by the 
French Department of Wadleigh High 
School, New York City and enjoys 
the distinction of being the first for- 
eign language magazine published by 
a New York City Public High School. 
It is now in its sixteenth year. 


The December issue of ‘The School 
Press Review” brought us a great deal 
of pleasure. We appreciate the place- 
ment of our article in such a promi- 
nent position. The arrangement of 
the article is very attractive and the 
appearance exceeds our most optimis- 
tic expectations. We are very grate- 
ful to have had the opportunity to 
contribute to your excellent publi- 
cation. 


Please send us 100 copies of the C. 
S. P. A. Style Book for use in our 
high school. 


I regret that we will be unable to 
fill your order for a few weeks as the 
style books have been selling so fast 
that we are printing a new edition. 





The members of my staff have 
found the Headline Schedule a great 
help in making up our paper. We did 
not receive the chart until mid-semes- 
ter and the improved appearance is 
due to this splendid booklet. I would 
like to see a similar plan carried out 
in charts or sample forms of front 


page layouts. 


1 wish to compliment you on 
your excellent booklet, “A Beginner’s 
Course in Journalistic Writing.” By 
studying each individual step as it 1s 
outlined, I believe a more comprehens- 
ive idea of the work to be done on a 
newspaper can be obtained by students 
who plan to begin their journalism 


careers in high schools. 





A Stone’s But you don't need to put it to the 
test. Our address speaks for itself. 

. . Close to everything, yet on the 
edge where it’s not too noisy. You'll 
find the rates come pretty close, too, to your ideas on 


Throw from 
Everywhere 


what you should spend for good living. 
Single room $2.50-$3 Double room $3.50-$4 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


| 55th Street and 7th Avenue 














New York City 











THE SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


By IRVING CRUMP 


Introduction by Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


“One of the best and most enlighten- 
ing books on high school journalism—a 
vivid account of the activities of a typi- 
cal school publication. Every _ staff 
member, editor and faculty adviser of a 
school publication should have access to 
this fine work.”—School Press Review. 


Illustrated. Cloth 250 pages. $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Every Publication Staff Member Needs 
“MAKING” 












NDER the direction of Raymond 
S. Michael, Principal of the 
Gregory, School, Trenton, N. 
J., and General Chairman of the Ele- 
section of the Col- 


Press 


mentary School 


umbia_ Scholastic Association, 
elaborate plans have been made for 
that group’s participition in the 
tenth anniversary celebration of the 


association, 

The Executive Committee compos- 
ed of Grace Stokes, Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Juliet Rodgers, Hillside, N. J.; Mrs. 


Harriet Soldano, Bronx, N. Y.; Flor- 
ence Mason, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. 
Ethel Miller, Pelham, N. Y.; and 


Floyd Hoek, Teaneck, N. J.; is assist- 
ing Mr. Michael. 


The work of formulating a style 
and handbook for the use of Element- 
ary Advisers has been planned as a 
distinct contribution of the Element- 
ary Group to the tenth anniversary 
celebration of the C. S. P. A. 





THREE DELIGHTFUL DAYS IN NEW YORK 


A Typical Three Day All Expense Visit 


2nd DAY: Breakfast and Luncheon at the 
hotel. . . 


Hollywood Restaurant and enjoy a fine 


Ist DAY: Arrive any time during the day 
. Attend any performance at the Radio 
City Music Hall. . . Dinner at the hotel . . 


Accommodations in 


Best 
Room 
Accommodations 





HOTEL PLYMOUTH 


West 49th Street 


Elementary Division 
Plans Celebration 


a large double room 
with bath, circulating ice water and radio. 


Grace Stokes, Edgewood School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; is in charge of the 
Style and Handbook Committee with 
Mary Fisher, Gregory School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., sub-chairman of the 
Newspaper section and Floyd G. 
Hoek, Teaneck, N. J., in charge of 
the Magazine section. 

CONTEST COMMITTEE 

The committee in charge of the 
Elementary School Contest Entries has 
set up four distinct classes for pur- 
poses of competition: Printed News- 
papers, Mimeographed Newspapers, 
Printed Magazines and Mimeographed 
Magazines. 

The plan of having three judges 
for each of these classes will be used 
again this year. As in last year’s 
contest, the rating which each publi- 
cation receives will be the composite 
rating of three judges rather than the 
rating of a single judge. Juliet Rod- 


gers is Chairman of this Committee. 


°10. 


Revue. 


3rd DAY: Breakfast and Luncheon at the 


hotel. . . Your choice of a Broadway show 
or a guided tour Rockefeller Center and 
. . Check out any time 


Broadcasting Studio . 
before 9:00 P. M. 


Your Choice 
of these Modern 
Hotels 


For Further Information or Reservations Write to either of these Splendid Hotels 


Dine and dance at the famous 


. . Hotel accommodations. 





HOTEL PRESIDENT 


48th St., West of Broadway 


PROGRAM COMMILTEE 
The work of preparing an attrac- 
tive and workable program for this 
year’s convention has been delegated 
to Mrs. Ethel Miller, Adviser of the 
“Colonial-Siwanian,” Colonial School, 
Pelham, N. Y. Her plans to date in- 


clude the following tentative pro- 
gram for the Elementary School Divi- 
sion: 

Friday: 2:30-4:30—Sectional Meet- 
ing (Conference on Elementary 
Newspapers and Magazines with Edi- 
tors, Staff Members, and Advisers 
participating in the program.) 

4:30-5:00—Business Meeting for 
Advisers. 

Saturday: 10:00 to 11:30—Clinic 
and Round Table Discussion for Fac- 
ulty Advisers. 

Mrs. Miller will appreciate any sug- 
gestions as to ways and means of im- 
proving the Elementary School Sec- 
tional Meetings as well as offers for 
outstanding student leaders. 














Fine 
Meals 
and Entertainment 


Handling a Handbook 


“<r a thing is worth doing, it is 
worth doing well,” is an adage 
well adapted to journalism. Dis- 

tributing incorrect information among 
incoming pupils is certainly of less ad- 
vantage than giving them no hand- 
book at all. But, since the handbook is 
definitely an important asset in f. m- 
iliarizing freshmen with the school, 
its faculty and activities, its regula- 
tions and traditions, and its require- 
ments and facilities, a genuine effort 
should be made to present each in- 
coming pupil with a correct and com- 
plete “code” of his school. 

Of course the age-old problems 0: 
finance, time and faculty cooperation, 
so familiar to every high school jour- 
nalist, are sure to present themselves. 

“The Green Book,” official hand- 
book of South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was first published in 
1927. Since that time it has been 
radically revised three times. This 
year, one glance through the book was 
sufficient to see that it was due for 
probably the biggest shake-up and 
its history. But how 
What should 


revision in 
should one go about it? 
he do first? 

Miss Rowena Harvey, instructor of 
journalism at South Side, and facul- 
ty adviser of the South Side Times 
and Totem, All-American publica- 
tions for a number of years, placed a 
pleasantly flattering and inviting an- 
nouncement on the bulletin board, ad- 
vertising for a green “Green Book” 
editor. 

And, to be brief, I bit. 
front of her desk, stretched out my 
arms in thoughtlessly care-free an- 


I stood in 


ticipation of this new “honor,” and 
was surprised to find about five-hun- 
dred sheets of paper and a few copies 
of the old “Green Book” hugged in 
my arms as the realism of this newly 
imposed piece of manual labor first 
began to impress me. 

The first step, I found, is to tear 
up two copies of the latest edition of 
the handbook and paste each page in 
the corner of a sheet of copy paper. 
This step takes only three or four 
hours, so it’s really not worth much 
comment. Whatever correction is to 
be made, then, can be written on the 
margin provided. 
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At this stage of the game the hand- 
book editor is likely to think of the 
future, when the book’s all done, just 
as a small-town actor pictures his 
name in million candlepower mazdas 
in the “big city.” 
something out of the book, perhaps 


Suppose he leaves 


the description of the home econom- 
ics department. He can almost see 
the domestic science teacher coming 
into the office and saying, “Well, you 
might have taken enough care to get 
your information correct. If you'd 
taken the trouble to see me personally, 
you wouldn’t have written that the 
home economics department contains 
thirty cake pans instead of twenty- 
five!” 

Our faculty adviser had foreseen 
trouble like that, however, and she 
advised that I send a mimeographed 
sheet to each member of the faculty, 
asking that any corrections or sug- 
gestions for improvement of the old 
“Green Book” be sent to the editor 
immediately. This was done, and | 
got results from about sixty percent 
of the faculty. 
ones who had received another degree 


Most of those were 


or two, and wanted to stand out pre- 
dominantly in the eyes of the inno- 
cent freshmen. 

Regardless of their motives, that in- 
formation helped considerably. From 
those sheets, I was able to bring the 
faculty, their accomplishments, and 
the clubs of which they were ad- 
visers up to date. The principal’s in- 
troduction and editor’s foreword had 
been written previously. I leafed time 
after time through the information 
the faculty had turned in, repeatedly 
Next, I read 
the old copy myself, changing every- 


correcting the old copy. 


thing poorly worded, incorrect, vague, 
or out of date, and adding everything 
new. 

Lab fees had been reduced, the sys- 
tem of supervised study had been in- 
augurated, the number of periods had 
been reduced, new trophies adorned 
the shelves of the trophy cases, library 
and hall rules had been altered, and 
one or two things were as they had 
been when the previous editor had 
sweltered through the job. 

Finally, after about three solid 
(very solid) weeks of work, the copy 





By Mark Gross, 


Editor of the Green Book, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


was turned into the press room, and 
the printers turned out the proof. 
Two days were taken to read the 130 
some pages, and the proofs were hung 
in the teachers’ rest rooms, just in 
case they had some little criticisms to 
offer. 

looked at the 
proof, I was sharply reminded of the 
forty percent of the faculty who had 
not before 
The proof sheets looked al- 
most as bad as the first corrected 


The next time I 


turned in information 


sheets. 
copy. Well, there was nothing to 
do but correct it. After that was 
done, the home economics instructor 
came in and explained that it was 
really only twenty-two cake pans, 


HAD to be 
The head of the English 


and of course that 
changed. 
department then explained that he 
had thought the information sheets 
merely for recording changes in the 
faculty, and that the English course 
as printed on the proof sheet was en- 
tirely wrong. Correcting this was an- 
other night’s work. 

At last the thing was really done 
—of course not in time to give to the 
freshmen on the first day of school— 
but in time to give it to them before 
they learned too much of the school 
to warrant the distribution of the 
handbooks. 

Editing a school handbook isn’t as 
dificult as this account may have 
suggested. 

To turn out a good handbook, be 
thorough and diligent, and secure co- 
operation of the faculty and student 
body. 

It is well to consult the principal 
for information on college entrance 
graduation 


requirements, require- 


ments, special 


It is well to divide the handbook 


announcements, etc. 


into departments. The “Green Book,” 
for example, is classified according to 
organization 


school administration, 


and plan, curricular opportunities, 


extra-curricular opportunities, laws 
and traditions, etc. 

In preparing the school’s first hand- 
book, it is advisable to include in the 
expense account a small fund (two 
or three dollars) for buying several 
handbooks of other schools. These 


offer unlimited suggestions. 

























STAY AT 


THE TAFT 


DuRING THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


2.000 ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 
DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $3.50 


EVEN LESS BY THE WEEK 


CENTRAL LOCATION, WITH EVERY TRANSIT FACILITY AT THE DOOR 
ADJOINING RADIO CITY 


Breakfast—25c 


eutuee~dbe 4 OTE L , A FT anal com 


Dinner—50c Orchestra 


7TH AVENUE AT 50TH STREET in the Taft Grill 
NEW YORK 


Write ALFRED LEWIS, Manager, for rese: vations 





AND WELCOME...Columbia 


f{hle therg Scholastic Press Association 


to the 10th Annual Convention 
New York, March 8-9-10 


Be certain to make the Shelton Hotel your 
headquarters while in New York. Here you 
p—! will meet and greet your fellow students. You 











will surely enjoy staying at this fine hotel. 
Shelton guests are privileged to use the famous 
swimming pool, the gymnasium, solarium, and 
roof garden at no extra charge. Convenient to 





theatres, restaurants and clubs. Immediate reser- 


vations advisable. 
Convention Rates 
Room and private bath 





et HOTEL SHELTON 


$1 extra for 2 persons 
LEXINGTON AVENUE at 49th St. New York 





REGISTER NOW! 


FOR THE 


Largest Gathermg of Its Kind in the World 


AT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


March 8, 9, 10, 1934 


MEET 
“The World of Schooi Publications” 
AT THE 
Tenth Annual Convention 
OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


SEND REGISTRATIONS TO 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 








